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REFERENCE AND RELATION 


N clearing the way for a view of reference I wish to make use of 
the account sketched by Ogden and Richards in their well-known 
and valuable volume, The Meaning of Meaning. Their view is 
vitiated by certain faulty presuppositions and ambiguities. Yet it 
accomplishes considerable in the way of clarifying the problem, 
defining the issues, and suggesting the method of attack that must 
be carried out rigorously if this fundamental problem is to be 
rescued from the clutches of the metaphysician. 

At the outset the authors make clear a position that defines the 
scope of their problem and indicates the character of their project. 
Rejecting as irrelevant, theories which have recourse to metaphysi- 
cal entities and unique logical relations, they propose to give an 
empirical account of thought, specifically of reference—the so-called 
relation between thought and things. It is with this end in view, 
“the provision of a natural as opposed to an artificial theory of 
thinking,’’ that they write. The proposed alternative is an account 
“in purely causal terms, without any introduction of unique rela- 
tions invented ad hoc’’ (p. 50). 

Since space is limited, attention here will be restricted to the 
question of reference as it appears in the authors’ discussion of the 
elementary sign-situation. In this connection, where the causal 
theory is confronted with a test case, we will note two instructive 
developments, (a) that it admittedly breaks down in its unmodified 
form, (b) that this break-down leads to a modified causal concep- 
tion which appears to do away with the fact to be explained. 

To substantiate this view we must examine Ogden and Richards’ 
treatment of the sign-situation with some care. They write: 


The effects upon the organism due to any sign . . . depend upon the past 
history of the organism. . . . Thus when we strike a match, the movements we 
make and the sound of the scrape are present stimuli. But the excitation which 
results is different from what it would be had we never struck matches before. 
Past strikings have left, in our organization, engrams, residual traces, which 
help to determine what the mental processes will be. For instance, this mental 
process is, among other things, an awareness that we are striking a match. 
Apart from the effects of similar previous situations we should have no such 


1 Ogden and Richards, The Meaning of Meaning, London, 1927. All sub- 
sequent references are to this volume. 
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awareness. Suppose further that the awareness is accompanied by an expecta- 
tion of a flame. This expectation again will be due to the effects of situations 
in which the striking of a match has been followed by a flame. The expectation 
is the excitation of part of an engram complex, which is called up by a stimulus 
(the scrape) similar to a part only of the original stimulus-situation. [P. 52.] 


The peculiarity of interpretation, the authors add, is ‘‘that 
when a context has affected us in the past the recurrence of merely 
a part of the context will cause us to react in the way in which we 
reacted before.’’ A sign, it is said, ‘‘is always a stimulus similar 
to some part of an original stimulus and sufficient to call up the 
engram formed by that stimulus’’ (p. 53). An engram the authors 
define as ‘‘the residual trace of an adaptation made by the organ- 
ism to a stimulus. The mental process due to the calling up of an 
engram is a similar adaptation: so far as it is cognitive what it is 
adapted to is its referent, and is what the sign which excites it 
stands for or signifies’’ (p. 53). 

By way of illustrating their view of sign reference the authors 
ask us to look at it in terms of the match-scratch-flame incident 
mentioned above. Suppose, they say, that the ‘‘match ignites and 
that we have been expecting a flame. In this case the flame is what 
we are adapted to. More fully, the mental process which is the 
expectation is similar to processes which have been caused by flames 
in the past, and further it is ‘directed to’ the future. . . . Besides 
being ‘directed to’ the future our expectation is also ‘directed to’ 
flame’’ (p. 64). In this case the future flame is the referent of the 
sign. The ‘‘mental process’’ or ‘‘thought,’’ which constitutes the 
expectation, has ‘‘reference’’ to future flame.? The ‘‘expectation’’ 
in question is, literally speaking, a ‘‘thought of’’ the future flame. 

The authors recognize that the critical problem their theory 
faces is that of accounting for future reference, specifically, the 
character of being ‘‘directed to’’ ‘‘future flame.’’ ‘‘If we can dis- 
cover what this ‘directed to’ stands for, we shall have filled in the 
chief part of our account of interpretation’’ (p. 54). It is at this 
point, a test case for the causal view, that we will observe it break- 
ing down, and find the authors resorting to subterfuge. But before 
considering this eventuality let us see more fully what the causal 
view involves. 

In adopting the causal view, Ogden and Richards do not merely 
mean to call attention to the truism that mental processes or events 
have causal conditions. Much more than this is intended. 


2¢¢Mental process’’ and ‘‘thought’’ are apparently synonymous in Ogden 
and Richards’ account. ‘‘ Directed to’’ and ‘‘reference’’ are also in the same 
category. Thus, to say that a thought is ‘‘of’’ some item is the same as to say 
that it is ‘‘directed to,’’ has ‘‘reference’’ to, that item. 
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What the causal interpretation involves in regards to ‘‘mental 
process’’ or ‘‘thought’’ is this: (a) such affairs are psychological 
effects, and (b) that being a ‘‘thought’’ or ‘‘mental process’’ is 
identical with being a psychological effect. In other words thought 
character is identical with psychological effect character. 

As regards the ‘‘of’’ character, the character of ‘‘referring to’’ 
or being ‘‘ directed to,’’ what the causal theory does is to reduce this 
character to the fact of ‘‘being caused by.’’ In the language of 
the text the causal account involves the ‘‘identification of ‘thinking 
of’ with ‘being caused by’. . . ,’’ and that the statement ‘‘ ‘I am 
thinking of A’ is the same thing as to say ‘my thought is being 
eaused by A’... .’’* The identifiability of ‘‘thought of’’ with 
‘“‘being caused by,’’ or reference to and the causal relation is the 


central claim of the ‘‘account of thinking in purely causal terms. 
99 


Let us now consider this view in the light of the instance of 
sign interpretation discussed above. If we apply the causal inter- 
pretation to this situation, we are met with a dilemma. (a) If we 
identify the reference of the thought in question, its character of 
being ‘‘directed to,’’ with the causal relation, we are forced to this 
assumption, namely, that the thought ‘‘refers to,’’ is ‘‘ directed to,’’ 


either the sign (present stimulus), the engram on which it is im- 
mediately based, or the original situation—match-scrape-flame, or 
a combination of the three factors. This follows from the fact that 
these factors are the only factors to which the thought sustains a 
causal relation. On this alternative we are forced to say that one 
or the other, or a combination of all of these factors, constitutes the 
referent of the thought. Thus we are forced to say that what is 
called an ‘‘expectation’’ of a future event, ‘‘directed to’’ a future 
event, etc., is really reference to the past. 

(b) The only alternative, which is compatible with the causal 
principle in its strict form, is to postulate that the future stands 
in the relation of efficient causation to the present—specifically, that 
the present thought which allegedly refers to the future flame is 
caused by that flame. If this assumption were made, then we 
could consistently say that the present thought refers to that flame, 
is ‘directed to’’ it, and that ‘‘directed to,’’ ‘‘being a thought of,’’ 
is identical with the causal relation, i.e., with ‘‘being caused by.’’ 
On no other assumption can it be consistently held that a present 
thought refers to a future event, if reference, etc., is identified with 


8 Later the authors remark: ‘‘The general hypothesis that thinking or ref- 
erence is reducible to causal relations ought, however, to commend itself more 


and more to those who take (at least sometimes) a scientific attitude to the 
world’? (p. 73). 
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the causal relation. If this assumption is not made then it can not 
be held consistently that reference is identical with the causal rela- 
tion and that the present thought refers to the future flame. 

Now it is evident that this assumption is contrary to fact. More- 
over, if it is made, it carries with it the assumption of a unique 
kind of relation invented ad hoc. Thus the only alternative com- 
patible with fact, naturalistic postulation, and the strict form of 
the causal hypothesis, is for the authors to assume that reference 
to the future is in reality reference to the past, that is, for them to 
assume that the present thought, instead of being ‘‘directed to”’ 
future flame, is really ‘‘directed to’’ its causal antecedents. In 
other words, to evade the assumption that the future causes the 
present and remain consistent with the causal interpretation of 
reference in its strict, and only sensible, form, the authors must hold 
that the true referent of a present thought, instead of being in the 
future, is in the past. 

How do the authors resolve the dilemma? The answer is by 
modifying the causal and combining it with the similarity principle. 

(1) Since it is incompatible with fact, they reject the expedient 
of setting up a relation of causal determination between the fu- 
ture flame event and the present psychological occurrence, am- 
biguously designated a thought of that flame. (2) They refuse to 
accept the consequence that follows from the causal principle in 
its strict and factually consistent form, namely, that the present 
thought refers to the antecedent conditions with which it sustains 
causal connection or correlation. (3) They retain the causal prin- 
ciple with reference to immediately or directly caused thoughts, 
i.e., retain the identification of reference and causation where the 
thought is directly determined.* (4) In the case of future refer- 
ence, or where the referent is clearly not the cause of the thought, 
they explain reference in terms of the similarity obtaining between 
such a thought and original experience. ‘‘ Besides being ‘directed 
to’ the future our expectation is also ‘directed to’ flame. But here 
‘directed to’ starids for nothing more than ‘similar to what has 
been caused by.’ A thought is directed to flame when it is similar in 
certain respects to thoughts which have been caused by flame (p. 54). 

Since the issues involved in this statement of the authors’ con- 
ception of future reference are subtle, it stands in need of further 
elaboration. 

To begin with, it should be emphasized that ‘‘directed to”’ 
future flame, i.e., reference to a future event, is not a relation 

4 The tacit presumption here apparently is that in such cases the reference 


is past. Whether this is the presumption or not, it follows of necessity from 
the theory. 
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between a present psychological occurrence (thought) and the 
future event to which this psychological occurrence allegedly refers. 
The authors recognize the absurdity of assuming that future ref- 
erence is a relation obtaining between a future event and a present 
thought (to use their language), and refuse to have commerce 
with it. 

When we come, however, to the positive conception of ‘‘di- 
rected to’’ future flame, it is not so clear what precisely is involved 
in the authors’ use of the concept of similarity. As a matter of 
fact, one part of the passage quoted seems to suggest one thing 
while the other appears to imply something quite different. Since 
the question as to what is implied, if any one thing, is crucial to 
our analysis, let us begin by considering the two parts separately. 

(a) One statement is as follows: ‘‘a thought is directed to fu- 
ture flame when it is similar in certain respects to thoughts which 
have been caused by flame’’ (p. 54). What this statement ap- 
pears to imply is simply this: the similarity of a present thought 
X, which refers to the future flame, to past thoughts which have 
been directly caused by flames is a sufficient condition of that fact, 
ie., accounts for the fact that the present thought refers to future 
flame. Here the similarity in question seems to be the reason the 
present thought is ‘‘directed to’’ the future flame. It explains why 
the present thought is an ‘‘expectation’’ of future flame. 

(b) The other statement reads: ‘‘But here ‘directed to’ stands 
for nothing more than ‘similar to what has been caused by.’ ’’ 
Here we seem to have not a purported explanation of future refer- 
ence but rather a definition of future reference. In the other 
statement it seems to be implied that reference to future flame is 
some circumstance different from the similarity of a present thought 
to past thoughts, which is explained or accounted for in terms of 
the similarity in question. But here the words appear to denote 
precisely the same thing that the words ‘‘this present thought 1s 
similar to past thoughts which have been caused by flames’’ de- 
note. Certainly, this statement gives us no reason for believing 
that the similarity in question is simply a circumstance which ac- 
counts for another phenomenon, namely, reference to future flame. 

These typical statements seem to imply things of a different 
cloth. Are they, in fact, incompatible? The answer, I think, is 
both yes and no. In one sense they are and in another they are not. 
The best way to elucidate the point lying back of this equivocal 
statement is to consider more fully the authors’ use of the causal 
principle in connection with primary or direct experience. 

The causal interpretation of primary experience exhibits an in- 
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sidious yet pervasive fallacy.’ In fact, it is difficult to escape the 
belief that it involves a contradiction in terms. This fallacy is 
rooted in a two-fold use of the causal principle. 

(a) In one usage ‘‘cause’’ refers to an interaction between or- 
ganism and some object circumstance which leads up to the occur- 
rence of psychological events called mental processes or thoughts. 
In this usage ‘‘cause’’ means condition. In this usage the psy- 
chological events are ‘‘products of’’ or ‘‘consequences of’’ the 
causal transaction involving both organic and extra-organic cir- 
cumstances ; at least their occurrence depends upon or is conditioned 
by this interaction. 

(b) The second sense in which Ogden and Richards use the 
causal principle involves the reductive fallacy. After conceiving 
the causal correlation obtaining between psychological-organic 
events (thoughts, mental processes) as the condition of the latter, 
the authors then turn around and identify ‘‘thought or mental 
character’’ with ‘‘ psychological effect character’’ and identify the 
alleged ‘‘thought relation’’ or ‘‘reference’’ with the causal corre- 
lation. That is to say, in their second use of ‘‘cause,’’ the causal 
relation obtaining between a ‘‘thought’’ and its causal object is 
the thought relation it sustains to that object, i.e., is its ‘‘refer- 
ence’’ to that object. To be a ‘‘thought of’’ an object is the same 
as to be ‘‘caused by’’ that object. This identification of ‘‘thought 
relation’’ or ‘‘reference’’ with the conditional interaction under- 
lying psychological occurrences, and thus correlating them with 
extra-organic events, brings to light the essential meaning of the 
alleged ‘‘account of thinking in purely causal terms... .’’ The 
causal connection between a thought and its extra-organic or ob- 
ject condition is thus both the reason it refers to that object, i.e., 
the sufficient condition of its reference, and the fact of reference. 

This same logic is carried over into the treatment of future ref- 
erence, or ‘‘thought of’’ future flame. As pointed out previously, 
here the authors are faced by the fact that there is no causal re- 
lation between the ‘‘referent,’’ e.g., the future flame and the 
thought (complex of psychological events) which allegedly refers 
to that flame. Thus the fact that the thought refers to the future 
flame can not be explained on grounds of this relation. Nor can the 
fact of reference be identified with any such relation. Conse- 
quently, they are forced to seek some other circumstance in which 
this expectancy, this anticipatory character of the sign-situation, 
can be rooted, i.e., some other condition for the fact of reference. 

5 Ogden and Richards ascribe a cognitive or thought character to immediate 


experience. They speak of immediate or direct (directly determined) experi- 
ence as being ‘‘mental processes’’ or ‘‘thoughts.’’ 
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Thus they appeal to the similarity relation obtaining between the 
present thought and past thoughts caused by flame. This simi- 
larity of the present mnemonically determined thoughts to past 
thoughts (those directly instigated by flame incidents) is set up 
as a condition of the fact that the present thought refers to an ab- 
sent flame; that is to say, as the reason that the thought has the 
kind of reference it is described as having. The first statement we 
examined (a thought is directed to flame when it is similar in cer- 
tain respects to thoughts which have been caused by flame) ex- 
presses this explanatory, or conditional, use of the similarity in 
question. Here the similarity relation accounts for, or explains, 
the ‘‘reference,’’ the ‘‘expectation’’ of a flame. 

But, as in the case of the use of the causal principle, the similar- 
ity of the present thought to past thoughts is ndt merely con- 
ceived as a condition of the fact that the present thought refers to 
future flame; it is also conceived as identical with this fact. That 
is to say, the authors conceive of the similarity in question as the 
condition of future reference and as identical with it as well. This 
is brought out clearly in the second statement noted above: ‘‘But 
here ‘directed to’ stands for nothing more than ‘similar to what has 
been caused by.’’’ ‘‘Directed to’’ future flame, expectation of 
it, is explained in terms of the similarity relation; ‘‘directed to’’ 
it, expectation of it is also identical with this relation. Here 
again we are met with a case of the reductive fallacy in a curiously 
paradoxical form. Thus in one breath the similarity in question 
is made a condition of the expectancy character of the sign-situa- 
tion, its character of being directed to future flame. In the next 
this futurity of reference is identified with the circumstance which 
is an essential condition of it. It is not necessary, of course, to 
emphasize the illogicality of this technique. If the similarity in 
question is a condition of future reference, then future reference 
can not be identified with it. On the other hand, if future refer- 
ence is this relation, then certainly it is not a condition of the fact 
of reference. 

But let us take the authors at their own words and deduce the 
consequences implicit in the reduction of future reference to the 
similarity relation in question. 

If future reference, ‘‘directed to’’ future flame, stands for 
nothing but this relation, then future reference is not reference to 
the future, but rather reference to the past. That is to say, if 
this definition of future reference is taken realistically, the thought 
which is said to refer to the future flame does not refer to its de- 
fined referent, but rather to thoughts in the past; future reference 
logically breaks down into past reference. A statement and con- 
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sideration of two facts will make this implication explicit. (a) 
This similarity relation to which reference to future flame, or ex- 
pectation of it, is reduced is an asymmetrical and not a symmetrical 
relation. It holds between a present thought X and past thoughts 
Y, Z, but not between Y, Z, and X. The relation is not merely a 
likeness obtaining between two sets of events. It involves quali- 
fying characteristics and has special conditions. It is a relation 
between a present set of events, or thought X (not caused by 
flame), and a set of past events, thoughts Y, Z (which have been 
caused by flames). (b) The second point is this: the authors agree 
that what a thought refers to, or is directed to, is its referent, and 
that the referent of a thought, its object, or that which it is a 
‘thought of,’’ is what it is ‘‘directed to,’’ or ‘‘refers to.’’ Now, 
if what a thought ‘‘refers to,’’ or is ‘‘directed to,’’ is its referent 
(or if a thought refers to its referent), and ‘‘reference to,’’ or 
‘directed to,’’ future flame is really an asymmetrical similarity 
relation between the present thought X and past thoughts Y and 
Z, then it follows that Y and Z rather than future flame are what 
X really ‘‘refers to,’’ or is really ‘‘directed to.’’ 

As the theory now stands it involves an internal contradiction. 
That is to say, it is a contradiction in terms to hold that the future 
flame 7s what the present thought X refers to, i.e., is its referent, 
and to hold at the same time that ‘‘directed to’’ this flame is but 
an asymmetrical similarity relation obtaining between X and past 
thoughts. Either the true referent of X is not the future flame, 
or it is contradictory to say that X refers to that flame, providing 
‘*refers to’’ means simply that X is similar to past thoughts caused 
directly by past flames, i.e., stands simply for an asymmetrical simi- 
larity relation obtaining between X and such thoughts. 

To remove this contradiction the authors must grant that their 
account of future reference involves the paradox that future refer- 
ence is really past reference. If X refers to future flame, as it in 
fact does, then this reference is not the relation to which the authors 
reduce it. It can not be logically maintained that future reference 
is such a relation without being forced to the paradoxical conclu- 
sion that future reference is in fact past reference. 

Let us now look at this matter constructively. What is the 
basic error which underlies this view of reference, and leads logi- 
cally to the unhappy circumstances touched on above? In the 
judgment of the writer the authors are not mistaken in their 
fundamental aim, i.e., in their determination to develop an account 
of the sign-situation in terms of naturalistic categories. A theory 
of reference, if intellectually fruitful, must accord with the canons 
of scientific logic and evidence. The source of the difficulty lies 
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elsewhere. It goes back ultimately to an assumption, which in 
turn rests upon an inadequate analysis of sign phenomena, namely, 
that reference is a relation. Such an assumption can not be recon- 
ciled with ‘‘a natural as opposed to an artificial theory’’ of refer- 
ence. Reference is no relation, although it involves a complex, 
dynamic interrelationship of factors. The first step thus in con- 
structing such a theory as the authors set out to build, and succeed 
in laying some foundation for, is to recognize, as a careful exami- 
nation of the sign-situation will force one to, that reference per se 
is not a relation of any sort. It is of the nature of a function 
based upon, and arising from, a complex of interrelated factors. 
In a later writing this hypothesis will be elaborated in terms of a 
more comprehensive analysis of the sign-situation than that on 
which the authors base their theory. 


GEORGE GENTRY. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 





THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF ALFRED NORTH 
WHITEHEAD 


HE name, Alfred North Whitehead, is well known in the fields of 
mathematics, logic, metaphysics, and the history of science. 
His work in esthetics, ethics, education, and the philosophy of re- 
ligion has attracted the interest of many serious students. How- 
ever, very little attention has been paid to his discussion of social 
philosophy. Yet, as a matter of fact, he has been interested in 
social problems during all his life. Whitehead’s theory of reality 
stresses the social factor. He personally participated in election 
campaigns, even to the extent of receiving ‘‘opposition’’ eggs and 
oranges (rotten ones) on various parts of his august person (see 
Autobiographical Notes, The Philosophy of Alfred North White- 
head). 
Whitehead’s discussion of social philosophy is perhaps best il- 
lustrated in Science and the Modern World, chapter 13, and Ad- 
ventures of Ideas, Part 1. For example, Whitehead shows that the 
Cartesian doctrine of independent substances produced disastrous 
social results in the nineteenth century. ‘‘The doctrine of minds, 
as independent substances, leads directly . . . to private worlds of 
morals. . . . Accordingly, self-respect, and the making the most of 
your own individual opportunities . . . constituted the efficient 


1 See, for example, The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, edited by 
P. A. Schilpp. 
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morality of the leaders among the industrialists of that period.’’ ? 
This helped produce the callous disregard of the welfare of others, 
which was so characteristic of some of the more fortunate members 
of nineteenth-century society. This point of view was further sup- 
ported by the Malthusian doctrine which, ‘‘in its popular rendering, 
affirmed that as a law of nature the masses of mankind could never 
emerge into a high state of well-being. Still worse, biological sci- 
ence drew the conclusion that the destruction of individuals was the 
very means by which advance was made to higher types of spe- 
cies.’’* (In this connection one might note Whitehead’s very in- 
teresting outline of other criticisms of the humanitarian ideal. See, 
for example, Adventures, pp. 45; 35.) 

Further, Whitehead suggests that the Cartesian doctrine of the 
‘*‘valuelessness of mere matter led to a lack of reverence in the 
treatment of natural or artistic beauty.’’* Ugly towns and cities, 
defaced countrysides—the result of industrial expansion—illustrate 
this point with sickening clarity. This, then, is a sample of White- 
head’s attempt to explain (partially at least) social change in terms 
of certain philosophical ideas. 

This does not imply that Whitehead is blind to the potency of 
other factors. Economic forces are very influential. ‘‘The great 
convulsions happen when the economic urge on the masses has dove- 
tailed with some simplified ideal end.’’ ° 

In Whitehead’s opinion a modern illustration of the dangers 


of excessive ‘‘separateness’’ is found in the present stress on 
specialization. 


Thus in the modern world, the celibacy of the medieval learned class has 
been replaced by a celibacy of the intellect which is divorced from the con- 
crete contemplation of the complete facts. Of course, no one is merely a 
mathematician, or merely a lawyer. People have lives outside their pro- 
fessions or their businesses. But the point is the restraint of serious thought 
within a groove. The remainder of life is treated superficially, with the im- 
perfect categories of thought derived from one profession.® 


Following this all too accurate description of the modern ‘‘ wise 
man,’’ Whitehead makes a trenchant comment. 


2A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1925), pp. 273-274. Hereafter this book will be referred to 
as Science. 

8 A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (hereafter referred to as Adven- 
tures), p. 44. 

4A. N. Whitehead, Science, p. 274. 

5 Adventures, p. 85. 

6 Science, p. 276. 
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The dangers arising from this aspect of professionalism are great, par- 
ticularly in our democratic societies. The directive force of reason is weak- 
ened. The leading intellects lack balance. They see this set of circum- 
stances or that set; but not both sets together. The task of codrdination is 


left to those who lack either the force or the character to succeed in some defi- 
nite career.7 


‘*Co-operation’’ is a more fundamental fact in the universe than 
‘“‘struggle.’’ This is one of Whitehead’s basic teachings. He 
claims that the philosophy of evolution does not justify its better- 
known implications—struggle for existence, hence competition, class 
warfare, antagonism between nations—the gospel of hate. Rather, 


The full conclusion to be drawn from a philosophy of evolution is fortu- 
nately of a more balanced character. ... Those organisms are successful 
which modify their environment so as to assist each other. This law is ex- 
emplified in nature on a vast scale.... Every organism requires an en- 
vironment of friends, partly to shield it from violent changes, and partly to 


supply it with its wants. The Gospel of Force is incompatible with a social 
life.8 


Thus Whitehead sets himself in opposition to the nineteenth- 
century notion that, ‘‘the laws of the Universe were such that the 
strife of individuals issued in the progressive realization of a har- 
monious society.’’® Contrary to the tenets of extreme individual- 
ists it is Whitehead’s belief that ‘‘the perfection of life resides in 
aims beyond the individual person in question.’’ ?° 

From this approach to social life, there follows the doctrine of 
‘‘tolerance.’’ ‘‘A diversification among human communities is 
essential for the provision of the incentive and material for the 
Odyssey of the human spirit. Other nations of different habits 
are not enemies: they are godsends.’’' There is a fine bit of 
“‘abstract’’ prose in which Whitehead justifies tolerance. ‘‘The 
duty of tolerance is our finite homage to the abundance of inex- 
haustible novelty which is awaiting the future, and to the com- 
plexity of accomplished fact which exceeds our stretch of in- 
sight.’’ 1? 

Despite his advocacy of tolerance, and freedom of contempla- 
tion and communication, Whitehead recognizes that in modern 
society compulsion is necessary. 

Thus the problem arises as to how ‘‘a social mingling of liberty 

7 Science, p. 276. 

8 Science, pp. 288-290. 

9 Adventures, p. 41. 

10 Adventures, p. 373. 

11 Science, p. 290. 

12 Adventures, p. 65. 
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and compulsion’’ may be obtained. Whitehead’s solution to the 
problem is at least ingenious. He proposes 


a wide distribution of institutions founded upon professional qualifications 
and exacting such qualifications... . The organization of professions by 
means of self-governing institutions places the problem of liberty at a new 


angle. For now it is the institution which claims liberty and also exercises 
control.18 


A concrete example makes clear what Whitehead has in mind. 


For example, in the teaching profession it is obvious that young students 
cannot be subjected to the vagaries of individual teachers. In this sense, the 
claim for the freedom of teaching is nonsense. But the general community 
is very incompetent to determine either the subject matter to be taught or 
the permissible divergences to be allowed, or the individual competence. There 
can be only one appeal, and this to the general professional opinion as ex- 
hibited in the practice of accredited institutions.1+ 


This ‘‘set up’’ produces certain important results: (a) Within the 
professional group, it is not opinions which are subjected to re- 
strictions—rather the ‘‘check-up’’ is on learning and ability. (b) 
‘‘Further, even large freedom can now be allowed to non-profes- 
sional individuals. For the great professional organizations, so 
long as they are efficient, should be able to demonstrate the 
dangers of extravagant notions.’’ 15 

Whitehead offers a brief summary of how the codrdination of 
social activities may be achieved. ‘‘This codrdination is produced 
partly by instinctive habit, sustained by flashes of good sense, 
partly by the compulsion exercised by other members of the com- 
munity, and partly by reasonable persuasion.’’ *¢ 

Against the background of this analysis, Whitehead provides a 
definition of civilization : ‘‘ Civilization is the maintenance of social 
order, by its own inherent persuasiveness as embodying the nobler 
alternative. The recourse to force, however unavoidable, is a dis- 
closure of the failure of civilization.’’*" Voluntary social groups 
—those which illustrate persuasiveness rather than force as the 
social cement—become possible when three factors are present: 
(a) family affection, (b) ‘‘intellectual curiosity leading to enjoy- 
ment in the interchange of ideas,’’ (c) ‘‘the practice of Com- 
merce.’’ 28 

18 Adventures, pp. 72-73. 

14 Adventures, p. 78. 

15 Adventures, p. 77. See discussion of this phase of Whitehead’s phi- 
losophy by H. W. Holmes, ‘‘Whitehead’s Views on Education,’’ The Philos- 
ophy of Alfred North Whitehead (ed. P. A. Schilpp), pp. 629-632. 

16 Adventures, p. 87. 


17 Adventures, p. 105. 
18 Adventures, p. 109. 
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In discussing the fate of social groups, Whitehead states: 
‘‘there stands the inexorable law that apart from some trans- 
cendent aim the civilized life either wallows in pleasure or relapses 
slowly into a barren repetition with waning intensities of feel- 
ing.’’?® For example, ‘‘the motive of success is not enough. It 
produces a shortsighted world which destroys the sources of its own 
prosperity.’’ 2° 

There is a ‘‘radical’’ element in the political thinking of White- 
head in that he is continually stressing the fact of change—in social 
arrangements, as in everything else. Thus, ‘‘ Advance or Deca- 
dence are the only choices offered to mankind. The pure conserv- 
ative is fighting against the essence of the universe.’’*2 ‘‘A race 
preserves its vigour so long as it harbours a real contrast between 
what has been and what may be; and so long as it is nerved by 
the vigour to adventure beyond the safeties of the past. Without 
adventure civilization is in full decay.’’?? In all this, however, 
Whitehead does not lose sight of the importance of ‘‘stability’’: 
‘‘Now it is the beginning of wisdom to understand that social life 
is founded upon routine.’’ 2° 

Scattered through Whitehead’s discussion of social topics one 
finds brilliant epigrams such as these: ‘‘Political loyalty ceases 
at the frontiers of radical incapacity’’; ** ‘‘the fiction of the ‘Orig- 
inal Contract’ . . . helped dismiss the Stuarts into romance.’’ ** 

The preceding sequence of quotations serves to indicate the 
nature of Whitehead’s comments concerning certain problems in 
social philosophy. In the remainder of this article an attempt 
will be made to show that Whitehead’s metaphysics provides a 
philosophical background for the ‘‘democratic way of life.’’ 7° 

19 Adventures, p. 108. 

20 Adventures, p. 124. 

21 Adventures, p. 354. 

22 Adventures, p. 360. 

28 Adventures, p. 114. 

24 Adventures, p. 79. 

25 Adventures, p. 71. 

26 There have been many definitions of ‘‘democracy.’’ Perhaps the most 
frequently used are: (a) ‘‘government of the people, by the people, for the 
people’’; and (b) ‘‘liberty, equality, fraternity.’’ In addition, however, 
democracy has been defined in terms of: (c) ‘‘justice’’; (d) ‘‘majority rule’’; 
(e) *‘minimum of government control’’; or, that form of political organiza- 
tion where (f) inalienable rights are protected, or (g) self-development is 
made possible, or (h) ‘‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number’? is 
achieved. 

At first sight, it would appear that democracy has no clear-cut or com- 
monly accepted meaning. However, a careful examination of these (ap- 
parently) conflicting definitions, reveals that they all fit into a rather com- 
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In this I am merely ‘‘working out in more detail’’ the ‘‘leads’’ 
which Whitehead has provided, particularly in the sections of 
Science and the Modern World and Adventures of Ideas on which 
the earlier part of this article is based. A brief evaluation will be 
offered. 

With reference to any social ideal, the question naturally arises: 
Can this ideal be actualized? More specifically: Is it possible to 
establish a society which is really democratic? Are human beings 
such that a democracy will work? To these questions Whitehead 
seems to provide an answer in the affirmative. This answer is 
based upon his analysis of the nature of reality. 

Whitehead, a pan-psychist, describes everything in the universe 
in terms of the ‘‘experience of subjects’’: ‘‘all actual things are 
subjects’ 2"; ‘‘apart from the experiences of subjects there is 
nothing, nothing, nothing, bare nothingness.’’?* These ‘‘sub- 
jects,’’ these ultimate (psychic) components of the universe, White- 
head calls ‘‘actual entities.’ Thus, in following Whitehead’s dis- 
cussion of actual entities, it is useful to remember that the 
characteristics of actual entities are characteristics which White- 
head finds when he examines human-experience. As C. W. Morris 
aptly expresses it: ‘‘Whitehead’s course of procedure is to give a 
comprehensive description of human experience . . . and then to 


take this description as a key to the nature of reality.’’ 

Human beings, according to Whitehead, are made up of societies 
(groups) of actual entities. The ‘‘body’’ is a society of one sort 
of entities. The ‘‘mind’’ is a society of another type of actual 
entities.°° In this connection it is essential to note that a society 
possesses certain characteristics, only if its component actual en- 


plicated pattern. That is to say, we find that among them they provide a 
fairly complete outline of the complicated meaning of democracy. 

A democratic society is one in which the ‘‘self-development’’ of all men 
and women is made possible because of ‘‘liberty, equality, and fraternity.’’ 
In this fashion the ‘‘greatest happiness of the greatest number’’ is achieved. 
This pattern of life involves ‘‘self-government,’’ either directly or through 
representatives who are servants of the people. Most democratic thinkers 
believe that a man must prove his right to the privileges of citizenship. 
There is some disagreement among leading exponents as to the extent of state 
control which is advisable, also the wisdom of accepting majority opinion. 
However, underlying all the discussion, is the belief that any human being is 
at least of potential value, and should be given a chance to develop his powers 
so that he may contribute to the common good, in so far as he is able. 

27A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929), p. 89. 

28 Process and Reality, p. 254. 

29 Six Theories of Mind (University of Chicago Press, 1932), pp. 183-184. 

80 See: Adventures, p. 265; also Process and Reality, p. 116. 
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tities (some or all) have these characteristics.*1 In other words, 
the way in which men behave is due to the characteristics of their 
component actual entities. So the question reduces to this: Are 
actual entities such that the ideals of ‘‘liberty, equality, fraternity’’ 
and ‘‘self-government,’’ etc., etc., are capable of realization? Let 
us, then, consider Whitehead’s actual entities—‘‘the final real 
things of which the world is made up.’’ *? 

The word ‘‘final’’ must not be misunderstood. Any particular 
actual entity (except God) endures for a very brief period of time. 
It comes into being and then passes out of existence (except for the 
influence which it exerts on other actual entities). Actual enti- 
ties are ‘‘final’’ in the sense that they are the ultimate ‘‘cells’’ of 
the universe, though they are cells which crumble with extreme 
rapidity. Speaking more specifically, an actual entity is a subject 
which reacts to (prehends) certain data (feelings), in a certain 
way (subjective form), guided by certain principles (subjective 
aim). A more detailed examination of Whitehead’s theory of 
actual entities reveals that each new subject creates itself (‘‘The 
feeler is the unity emergent from its own feelings,’’ Process and 
Reality, p. 1386) by taking into its own being, content (data, feel- 
ings) from other actual entities. This ‘‘content’’ consists of (a) 
particular feelings (sense data), (b) eternal objects (i.e., ‘‘ Platonic 
ideas’’—no longer dwelling apart, but essentially connected with 
the flow of experience). These data are made available to newly- 
arising actual entities by the literal demise of previously-existing 
actual entities. (To use a crude analogy, it is a case of a ‘‘blood 
transfusion’’ in which the donor, in order to provide the blood, 
must surrender his own life.) The basic point is that relation- 
ship between actual entities is a matter of transfer of content, 
from one which disappears to another which is in process of self- 
creation. In taking content (data) from all other actual entities, 
a newly arising actual entity is guided by its ‘‘subjective aim.”’ 
In Whitehead’s opinion, the subjective aim is the teleology imma- 
nent in each actual entity. It is, in effect, an ideal self which 
when envisaged ‘‘ defines what ‘self’ shall arise from the datum.’’ ** 
The emerging subject takes various attitudes toward the data as 
it is appropriated. This is what Whitehead means by ‘‘subjective 
form.’’ 

According to Whitehead, any actual entity enjoys a very genu- 
ine ‘‘freedom’’ in that during the course of its self-development it 


31 Adventures, pp. 260-261. 

82 A, N. Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1929), p. 27. Hereafter this book will be referred to as P. &. 

33 P. BR., p. 288. 
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selects its own pattern of development and the types of data which 
constitute its component experiences.** Not even God can force 
an actual entity to develop in a specific fashion. God’s causal 
efficacy consists in providing a number of possible patterns of 
development from which an actual entity freely selects one.*® 

Whitehead provides a very vigorous denial of the theory of 
‘‘extreme individualism’’ in his emphasis on the essentially social 
nature of the ‘‘ultimate selves.’’ An actual entity, in the course 
of its self-development, is in interaction with every other actual 
entity. As has been noted above, the nature of this interaction is 
such that any actual entity creates itself by using experiences de- 
rived from other actual entities, and in its turn contributes con- 
tent to other actual entities (if they wish to use this content). 
This involves the ‘‘self-sacrifice’’ of the ‘‘contributing’’ actual 
entity. If this self-sacrifice is carried out with a certain subjec- 
tive aim and subjective form, the democratic ideal of ‘‘fraternity’’ 
is unmistakably manifest. It is of course true that the subjec- 
tive form and the subjective aim may be entirely opposite in their 
implications. The basic point is that ‘‘fraternity’’ is an ideal 
which is possible of achievement. 

Actual entities illustrate the principle of ‘‘equality’”’ (in at 
least some of its varied meanings). Each actual entity is equally 
free to select its own pattern of development and use data from 
other actual entities. Any actual entity is equally available for 
favorable consideration and use by another actual entity. It is 
‘clear that ‘‘justice’’—at least in the Platonic sense—is involved in 
Whitehead’s world-view. From what has been outlined, it will 
be obvious that any actual entity possesses certain ‘‘rights,’’— 
‘‘life’’ and ‘‘liberty’’—which can not be taken away by another. 
The right to ‘‘property’’ (and perhaps this is ‘‘stretching a 
point’’) is supported by Whitehead’s contention that an actual 
entity needs a certain amount of data to constitute itself. But, 
as in the case of Locke, property should be restricted to the 
amount that one can use, with the provision that it be equally 
available to others. The notion of ‘‘the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple’’ is at least partially illustrated in Whitehead’s claim that 
each actual entity is ultimately the determiner of its own fate, 
in the society of other actual entities. The notion of ‘‘representa- 
tive government’’ in which the officials are servants of the people 
finds metaphysical support in Whitehead’s position. He points 
out that the actual entities which constitute the body are fre- 

84 P, B., p. 35. 


85 P, R., p. 169. 
36 P, B., pp. 33, 336. 
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quently under the direction of the ‘‘high-grade’’ actual entities 
which constitute the mind. However, the body actual entities 
are under no compulsion to accept the influence of the mind ac- 
tual entities.*7 This is the same situation as in an (ideal) demo- 
eratic society, in which citizens may reject the advice of (and re- 
move from office) the officials who previously exercised considerable 
control. 

An examination of Whitehead’s metaphysics reveals little or no 
support for the democratic ideal of ‘‘majority rule.’’ This is due 
to his emphasis on the autonomy of the individual. The standard, 
‘‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number,’’ is not for White- 
head the ultimate value. Self-realization seems to have primacy.* 
It may be suggested, however, that, after all, the highest form of 
democracy involves mutual codperation, not a situation in which 
a majority enforces its will on a minority. Further is it not true 
that the ‘‘self-realization’’ standard does not involve a complete 
disregard of the greatest happiness of the greatest number? 

Here, then, is a metaphysics which apparently provides support 
for some of the basic ideals of democracy. In these days, when 
some thinkers are ‘‘racking their brains’’ in an attempt to show 
that democracy really is superior to totalitarianism, and others are 
wondering if democracy is applicable in the social life of man, it 
is at least interesting to discover that an outstanding philosopher 
seems to say that certain democratic ideals (‘‘liberty,’’ ‘‘equal- 
ity,’’ ‘‘self-development’’) are inescapably involved in the nature 
of reality. Further, Whitehead apparently claims that ‘‘fra- 
ternity’’ is possible in this world. Likewise ‘‘government of the 
people, for the people, by the people’’ is not a dream beyond 
achievement. 

It has been objected that in a democracy there are no fixed 
standards. The result is inevitable chaos. Whitehead’s theory 
of reality finds a place for fixed standards—the realm of eternal 
objects. These eternal objects provide ideals which may be se- 
lected for manifestation, or rejected. However, in any case, they 
remain as constant, enduring factors in the make-up of the uni- 
verse. Thus, according to Whitehead, actual entities do not drift. 
They inescapably follow some self-selected pattern. If White- 
head’s theory of reality provides a philosophical basis for democ- 
racy, then the phase of this just mentioned is well worth con- 
sidering. 

There are, of course, objections. Going to the very heart of his 
argument, it may be suggested that Whitehead’s ‘‘pan-psychism”’ 

87 P. B., p. 166. 

88 Science, pp. 131-132. 
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finds no support in fact. The pros and cons of this argument need 
not be considered here. 

However, it may be pointed out to those who decline to accept 
a pan-psychistic theory of reality that Whitehead’s doctrine of 
actual entities, if applied only to the mental phases of human be- 
ings, provides a very adequate .nalysis. This analysis of ‘Shuman 
nature’’ is contrary in many respects to those which underlie 
fascism and communism. For example, war-time exigencies have 
revealed creative power not only in ‘‘the few’’ but also in ‘‘the 
many.’’ Also men in ‘‘conquered but unsubdued’’ Europe il- 
lustrate that independence of spirit and autonomy with reference 
to external pressure which Whitehead attributes to actual enti- 
ties (and societies of actual entities). Further, the possibility of 
fraternal codperation, which is involved in Whitehead’s analysis, 
has been actualized in a surprising number of cases in both the 
armed services and industry. Finally, Whitehead’s stress on the 
importance of the ‘‘lure of ideals’’—a descriptive generalization 
which is being increasingly validated in human experience—cor- 
rects the previous prominence given to merely physical factors. 

True, it may be claimed that the freedom from external com- 
pulsion which Whitehead attributes to actual entities is not found 
even in high-grade human subjects. Is it not true that many peo- 
ple ‘‘give up the fight’’ and submit to the hostile environment? 
To this specific objection Whitehead is able to reply that the 
submitting is in accordance with the unshakable autonomy of the 
actual entity in question. Its subjective form and subjective aim 
involve submission; otherwise it would not submit to the hostile 
environment. 

We live at a time when the intellectual environment in which 
men exist exerts an increasingly important influence. The morale 
of men depends, to a considerable extent, on the ideology which 
they accept—or their lack of ideology. The exponents of fascism 
and communism have a well-formulated program. More important 
still, these programs are based on certain very definite ‘‘philo- 
sophical foundations.’’ In the ‘‘democratic’’ countries, on the 
other hand, the implications of democracy (the various phases of 
the democratic program) are only now being clarified and partially 
developed in the desired detail. But we are even further behind 
the communists and fascists in stating the underlying facts on 
which our way of life is based—the facts which prove that democ- 
racy is not an idle dream, but a genuine, humanly possible, ‘‘down 
to earth,’’ fact-facing type of social organization. 

It is the main purpose of this paper to suggest that the theory 
of reality formulated by Alfred North Whitehead provides a philo- 
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sophical basis for democracy (the sort of democracy defined in the 
earlier part of this paper). — 
A. H. JoHNson. 
UNIVERSITY OF 
WESTERN ONTARIO. 
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The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead. Edited by Pauu 
ArtHuR Scope. (The Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. 
III.) Evanston and Chicago: Northwestern University. 1941. 
xviii and 745 pp. $4.00. 


This volume contains autobiographical notes by Professor 
Whitehead, eighteen ‘‘descriptive and critical essays’’ on his phi- 
losophy, two recent papers by Mr. Whitehead, and a bibliography 
of his writings. As such it presents an almost impossible problem 
for a reviewer. Each one of the eighteen essays should be re- 
viewed in full, and some comment should be added concerning 
Mr. Whitehead’s contributions. Furthermore, each critical essay 
must be considered as presenting a serious philosophical disagree- 
ment between Mr. Whitehead and his critic, a disagreemert which 
can not in justice be baldly presented and then dismissed without 
further comment. For these reasons the present reviewer will not 
endeavor to do justice to each of the several essays, but will rather 
attempt to consider the book as a whole and to reinforce a general 
impression by reference to special passages. 

It is my definite feeling that this volume does not live up to 
its title. The essays certainly address themselves to various as- 
pects of Mr. Whitehead’s philosophy, but, considered collectively, 
they fail to bring out the qualities which distinguish Mr. White- 
head’s philosophy from other philosophies. For example, the 
essays taken as a whole, if read by a student who was coming for 
the first time to Whitehead’s philosophy, would in no way prepare 
him for the two essays by Mr. Whitehead himself. For good or 
evil those two essays have a certain definite quality or tone which 
is peculiar to Mr. Whitehead and to no other philosopher, but 
nothing in the previous essays prepares us for this quality. 
Throughout the criticisms it is more or less tacitly assumed that 
Mr. Whitehead is concerning himself in the customary way with 
the customary problems. But were this the whole story, then 
these two last papers would be out of place altogether. ‘‘Mathe- 
matics and the Good’’ certainly does not belong to the regular set 
of philosophical problems, and Mr. Whitehead’s discussion of im- 
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mortality requires us to abandon almost all our set modes of 
academic thinking. 

Professor Urban calls Mr. Whitehead radical, but I think he 
fails to realize just how radical Mr. Whitehead is. Both Messrs. 
Urban and Sellars try to decide just what combination of ‘‘isms”’ 
best describes Mr. Whitehead’s philosophy, but I contend that just 
to the extent to which any critic succeeds in fitting any of the 
traditional labels on Whitehead, just to that extent has he failed 
to capture the peculiar quality and the specific intentions of Mr. 
Whitehead’s philosophizings. Mr. Whitehead himself has said 
that the only originality to which he can lay any claim is an orig- 
inality of point of view. It is this point of view which the critic 
must somehow appreciate before he can begin to understand why 
Mr. Whitehead writes the way he does. The worst mistake one 
can make in the case of Mr. Whitehead is to do what some of his 
English critics have tried to do—namely, to brush off his more 
recent writings as irresponsible whimsy and to consider only the 
true philosopher of the Concept of Nature period. It is equally 
fallacious to consider his later writings as somehow a repudiation 
of his earlier work. One way of phrasing the problem of under- 
standing Whitehead might be to ask: how can one and the same 
man be the author of Principia Mathematica and of ‘‘ Mathematics 
and the Good,’’ of the Universal Algebra and of ‘‘Immortality,’’ of 
the Concept of Nature and of Modes of Thought? Dr. Lowe has 
come nearer to answering this question than any other critic I 
know, but even he, it seems to me, has his readers a bit too much in 
mind and is subconsciously trying to prove to them that White- 
head is after all quite a sensible and coherent person. Also Dr. 
Lowe adheres a bit too rigidly to the chronological order, allowing 
one to suppose that the imaginative power of, say, Religion in 
the Making was influential only in Whitehead’s later writings. 
By contrast I would suggest that the best way to understand 
Whitehead is to start with his later and more comprehensive works, 
and in particular Process and Reality, and then to read his other 
books as special studies within that comprehensive pattern. I do 
not suggest that we would find that Whitehead has never contra- 
dicted himself, but I do suggest that many of the apparent contra- 
dictions which have bothered his critics so much would be resolved. 
We would see, for example, how one and the same man can write 
‘‘T will also express this self-containedness of nature by saying that 
nature is closed to mind’’ and ‘‘The key notion from which such 
[cosmological] construction should start is that the energetic activ- 


ity considered in physics is the emotional intensity entertained in 
life.’’ 
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Possibly I am too severe in suggesting that, with regard to 
Whitehead’s philosophy as a whole, most of the critics in this 
volume have failed to see the wood for the trees. In other words, 
I have quite possibly been too much impressed by Professor Mur- 
phy’s contribution and have attributed some of his short-comings 
to the others. In any case, Professor Murphy’s article seems to 
me to be the perfect example of how not to read and interpret 
Whitehead. He proposes quite an ingenious topic: let us consider 
Whitehead as a test case for all speculative philosophy. If he can 
be shown to be a failure, then all speculative philosophers must 
fail, for, failure or no failure, Whitehead is undoubtedly a genius. 
The only trouble with this proposal is that it lures the author into 
spending too much time on philosophers in general and too little 
time on Whitehead. He starts off with Whitehead’s definition of 
speculative philosophy, as he certainly should, but then instead 
of making it his central task to elucidate this definition and show 
just what it means and to what extent Whitehead is concerned with 
that type of philosophy, Murphy drops it with the phrase ‘‘So far, 
so good.’’ Now, it is my belief that that definition, and the en- 
suing elaboration of it, is the key to what Whitehead is trying to do 
in almost all his writings, and that without that key these writings 
will inevitably be misunderstood. Mr. Murphy throws away the 
key and proceeds to play with the notion of ‘‘ultimate facts.’’ He 
develops a long argument, designed to show that all philosophers 
claim to reach ultimate facts, that they appeal to intuition as the 
only source of revelation by which these facts can be known, and 
that their choice of which facts are to be called ultimate depends 
solely upon personal bias or some other sort of prejudice. Curi- 
ously enough, Mr. Murphy does not feel it necessary to examine 
what Whitehead means by ultimate facts, or what he proposes as 
candidates for this title, or the evidence which he suggests in sup- 
port of his proposal. Nor does Mr. Murphy waste one sentence in 
trying to elucidate what Whitehead himself could mean by intui- 
tion; instead he quotes from Maritain, a philosopher who, even 
to a layman, must seem to be the diametrical opposite of White- 
head. As to the presence of bias in the choice of ultimates, the 
argument seems to be that all metaphysicians rely upon personal 
bias and Whitehead is a metaphysician. But what has become of 
the idea that Whitehead was to be the test case? At this stage in 
the argument Whitehead is being condemned for the faults of his 
predecessors. 

My objection to Professor Murphy’s article, then, is simply 
that he is manifestly trying to condemn speculative philosophy, 
that he is trying to do this by means of dismissing Mr. Whitehead 
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from further consideration, but that he has utterly failed to take 
the time to try to understand what Whitehead has to say. The 
net result of his criticism, as far as I am concerned, is to make me 
wish that Whitehead had never used the words ‘‘intuition”’’ or 
‘‘ultimate fact’’—he didn’t need them, he doesn’t use them very 
often, but he did lay himself open to superficial criticism. On the 
other hand, it should be perfectly obvious that the only final test 
of the truth of any presumably empirical statement is intuition, as 
Mr. Whitehead uses the term, whether the tests be performed 
scientifically or naively. Mr. Murphy’s attempt to build an all- 
embracing condemnation of speculative philosophy out of White- 
head’s use of this term in its etymologically correct sense is nothing 
short of ludicrous. His misuse of the phrase ‘‘ultimate facts’’ is 
less purely verbal. It points to the failure to understand White- 
head’s definition of speculative philosophy, or at least to take it 
seriously. For it should be obvious that any logical system of 
ideas must be built upon primitive notions, and that if the system 
is to be both adequate and applicable these notions will refer to 
certain pervasive characteristics of the world as we experience it. 
If we come to understand our experienced world more adequately 
by using this logical system of ideas, then we are to that extent 
justified in speaking of ultimate facts. If our ‘‘intuitions’’ fail 
to warrant our adoption of the system, then the primitive ideas 
probably do not indicate ultimate facts, and we must seek another 
hypothesis. Very likely personal bias may color some of the 
decisions, but the system itself is correctable and public. There 
is no reason whatever to suppose that Whitehead’s whole system 
must be rejected if it should turn out to be wrong in one or two 
respects, and still less reason to suggest that this whole type of 
philosophizing should be abandoned. 

Mr. Murphy reveals his misunderstanding of Whitehead in 
minor respects as well as in these major ones. I refer him to Mr. 
Dewey’s article in this volume for a better interpretation of the 
passage beginning ‘‘Any doctrine that refuses to place human 
experience outside nature, must find in the description of experi- 
ence factors which enter also into the description of less specialized 
natural occurrences.’’ And Mr. Murphy’s unwillingness to give 
Whitehead the benefit of the doubt reaches a peak of complacency 
in the following sentences: ‘‘If the worth which I attach to my 
fellow citizens had no better warrant than this speculative identifi- 
cation with the inner urge in everything that happens, it would be 
insecurely grounded indeed. It rests, in fact, on the enjoyed value 
of free human intercourse and codperation and on a reasonable 
belief in the possibility of maintaining such goods by the govern- 
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mental procedures at our disposal.’’ It seems quite clear that 
adventures of ideas are not for Mr. Murphy, even though world 
events since the writing of these sentences must have caused him to 
worry about his reasonable belief. 

I have already referred to Professor Urban’s charge that 
Whitehead is radical, which he brings up particularly in con- 
nection with Whitehead’s remarks on the inadequacy of ‘‘natural 
language’’ for philosophy and on the rejection of the category 
of substance. I can not go into Mr. Urban’s full arguments on 
the legitimacy of ‘‘natural languages,’’ but I do find a difficulty 
in his admission that natural language is inadequate for some 
scientific theories while remaining perfectly adequate for philos- 
ophy. This suggests an a priori rejection of a philosophical cos- 
mology and an unelaborated theory of a bifurcation between a 
world of philosophy and a world of science. For Mr. Whitehead 
the ‘‘hope of rationalism’’ is the refusal to admit such a bifurca- 
tion. In any case there is no need to choose between a subject- 
predicate mode of speech and other types. Contemporary science 
and logic have simply shown that, while subject-predicate modes 
are adequate for some purposes and inadequate for others, there 
is no reason for attaching any philosophical primacy to them. The 
same is true of Whitehead’s rejection of substance, which bothers 
Messrs. Sellars and Hughes as well as Mr. Urban. Where the 
category is useful, by all means let it be used. Mr. Hughes’ state- 
ment that the rejection of substance leaves Whitehead with an in- 
adequate psychology calls to mind Whitehead’s own statement that 
“it is futile to object to the Newtonian dynamics that, on the 
Aristotelian system, loose things on the earth’s surface must be 
left behind by the earth’s motion.’’? Mr. Whitehead’s conception 
of personal identity is undoubtedly incompatible with some psy- 
chological theories—which may or may not be a good thing—but 
even in the realm of psychology Mr. Whitehead rejects substance 
only as a primary category. His contention is simply that from 
the category of substance we can not derive an adequate account 
of all types of personal and psychological phenomena, whereas 
from relational concepts we can derive such an account. Further- 
more by appropriate abstractions, perfectly justifiable at certain 
levels of analysis, we can derive the category of substance. 

It is, in fact, this theory of abstraction which seems to be at 
the root of many of the criticisms to be found in this book. It is 
Whitehead’s contention that every science, every specialized study 
or activity, necessarily abstracts from the full ‘‘welter’’ of experi- 
ence in order to do, properly, adequately, and legitimately, its 
Own special job. There is absolutely nothing wrong with such 
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abstraction, provided that one remembers that the abstraction has 
been made and that certain aspects of experience have been de- 
liberately and momentarily discarded. Fallacious reasoning oc- 
eurs only when the totality is distorted to fit categories which are 
suitable only to certain aspects of the totality. These fallacies can 
be avoided when we note the limitations which each specialized 
study imposes upon itself in abstracting. To call science an ab- 
straction does not mean, pace Mr. Murphy, that it is abstract in 
the usual sense of that word. It means that its subject-matter is 
only a part of our full and complete experience. Philosophy as 
the critique of abstractions has the task of pointing out the limita- 
tions consequent upon specialization and of reminding us that a 
full and complete cosmology must include the elements which lie 
beyond those limitations. A full cosmology must therefore indi- 
cate plainly what limitations can be made if we wish to make a 
specialized study. 

This failure to understand the importance of abstraction has 
led to most of the misunderstandings of Whitehead to be found 
in this book and elsewhere. Mr. Dewey, for example, still objects 
to considering the world as both genetico-functional and as 
mathematico-formal. But there seems to be no reason why the 
world should not have both aspects or why appropriate abstrac- 
tion should not reveal the pattern of interconnections between the 
developing entities. There seems no reason for Mr. Morris’s alarm 
at the suggestion of relating esthetics and logic. Mr. Whitehead 
has left the relation definitely unclear, but it is surely absurd 
to suppose that he means to draw the wealth of esthetic pheno- 
mena from the dry bones of symbolic logic. Mr. Hocking also 
expresses the fear that Mr. Whitehead is suggesting animism as a 
solution for difficulties in physics and psychology. Without doubt 
there will be disciples who will try to impose animism on physics 
in the name of Whitehead, and in that case the question must be, 
as always: does animism explain, logically, applicably, and ade- 
quately, something which can not otherwise be explained? At the 
present the answer would seem to be ‘‘no.’’ The only test of the 
value of such a concept for any given branch of research would 
be its ability to lead to the discovery of new and testable truths. 
Within the limits of natural science as at present practised there 
seems to be no necessity for any such concept. 

Professor Hartshorne seems to me to err somewhat in the 
opposite direction. Having been impressed with the immense im- 
portance of Whitehead’s conception of God, he finds difficulty in 
seeing how such a problem as, for example, that of induction can 
be considered except in relation to God. In a sense this is true, 
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as it was true of the flower in the crannied wall, but it seems to 
me an open question as to whether theology is of much direct and 
immediate use in either logic or botany. The chief point in 
Whitehead’s theory of abstraction is that abstraction is not only 
legitimate but that it is usually necessary to clear and productive 
thinking. 

Professor Northrop rather oversimplifies Whitehead’s phi- 
losophy of science in explaining to Einstein that it is based on a 
doctrine of ‘‘nothing but the intuited or the immediately sensed”’ 
as well as in his criticism that Whitehead displays ‘‘a general 
tendency to find greater deliverances of knowledge in sense aware- 
ness than it exhibits.’’ This can hardly be considered a valid 
criticism of Whitehead’s later books, in which we find the ex- 
tremely difficult concept of the extensive continuum, concerning 
which Professor McGilvary so understandably requests further 
enlightenment. I am certainly not qualified to enter into the dis- 
pute between Einstein and Whitehead, but it seems clear what 
Whitehead is trying to do. In connection with a science which 
claims to be concerned with a nature which for the purposes of 
that science can be defined as ‘‘the end-point of sense awareness,’’ 
he is seeking the definition of a concept which, as Northrop would 
define it, would take us beyond the realm of sense awareness into 
certain metaphysical presuppositions. Whitehead was not being 
simply naive; he was trying to be strictly logical within the realm 
of a problem set for him by the natural scientists. 

Of the remaining essays in this book, Professor Goheen’s seems 
to me to be one of the very best attempts to come to grips with 
one of the central problems in Whitehead’s philosophy. Pro- 
fessor Schilpp seems to me to be too readily satisfied with what he 
finds to be Whitehead’s ethical theory. Obviously Whitehead’s 
cosmology, like Plato’s, has its ethical implications, in the sense 
that if one adopts Whitehead’s cosmological modes of thought, 
certain rules of behavior seem to follow. The life of adventure 
need not be purely speculative. Professor Quine gives an in- 
teresting account of Whitehead’s logic, and Professor Bixler ex- 
plains very lucidly some of the more interesting points in White- 
head’s theory of religion. Messrs. Needham, Ritchie, and Holmes 
contribute interesting papers from fields other than professional 
philosophy, although I shall find it hard to forgive Dean Holmes 
for starting his essay with a misquotation of the sentence: ‘‘The 
exactness is a fake.’? That has already begun to cause trouble. 

Messrs. Lowe and Baldwin deserve our gratitude for compiling 
the excellent and very valuable bibliography. And I am fully 
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conscious that not enough has been said about Dr. Lowe’s most 
interesting biographical study, which fully justifies the praise 
which Professor Schilpp gives it in his preface. 


Mason W. Gross 
ELLINGTON FIELD, TEXAS. 
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The Forgotten Hume: Le bon David. ERNEst CAMPBELL Mossner. 


New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. xv -+ 251 pp. 
$3.00. 


‘*Upon the whole, I have always considered him, both in his 
lifetime, and since his death, as approaching as nearly to the idea 
of a perfectly wise and virtuous man, as perhaps the nature of 
human frailty will admit.’’ So wrote Adam Smith in 1777 of 
David Hume; whereupon James Boswell, an earlier Hume admirer 
alienated by Dr. Johnson, wrote to the latter imploring him to 
‘*knock Hume’s and Smith’s heads together, and make vain and 
ostentatious infidelity exceedingly ridiculous. Would it not be 
worth your while to crush such noxious weeds in the moral gar- 
den?’’ The choleric lexicographer did not oblige; but others did, 
so that ten years later Smith reflected, ‘‘ A single, and as I thought, 
a very harmless sheet of paper which I happened to write concern- 
ing the death of our late friend, Mr. Hume, brought upon me ten 
times more abuse than the very violent attack I had made upon - 
the whole commercial system of Great Britain.”’ 

This incident sums up a great deal of what is presented with a 
wealth of scholarly detail in this ingenious biography of Hume as 
seen by his close associates. As its author remarks, ‘‘The later 
eighteenth century is typified by the mind of Hume and by the 
personality of Johnson.’’ The age that had been ‘‘Johnsonized”’ 
by Boswell simply could not solve the enigma of the Great Infidel 
who was also the soul of virtue, amiability, and compassion. It 
may now be possible, however, ‘‘to appraise the character of Hume 
with justice and to place the humanity, the benevolence, and the 
goodness of the great inquirer beyond controversy. His had, in- 
deed, been the good life, perfectly fulfilling the ideal implied in the 
motto inscribed on his personal seal: TRUE TO THE END.” 
This thesis the author proves to the hilt by an animated portrayal 
of his hero in his intimate relationships with Scottish literary men 
(the blind Blacklock, John Home, Wilkie, and ‘‘Ossian’’), with 
the controversialists Wallace and Rousseau, and with Dr. Johnson 
and his Boswell. Philosophers will perhaps find most to interest 
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them in his re-telling of the sorry story of Hume’s shepherding of 
Rousseau from Hume’s point of view. ‘‘No one,’’ he concludes, 
‘“‘was to blame ... They were both geniuses. They were both 
well intentioned. They were both sincere. And if they had never 
met, there is every reason to believe that they would have re- 
mained friends.’’ 

It is regrettable, and substantially true that ‘‘the only Hume 
that is widely known today is the Inquirer. The intellect is much 
alive; but, lacking a contemporary Boswell, the man is forgotten.’’ 
It is not too much to say that Hume has been fortunate in finding 
a posthumous Boswell who has, along with many disadvantages due 
to the passage of time, some important advantages in historical and 
literary perspective. The latter’s ardent championing sometimes 
tends to the deciding of all doubtful points in favor of Hume, but 
it is about time that le bon David received the benefit of the doubts 
of others. Special commendation should be given to the following 
of Hume’s own good usage in separating referential notes (placed 
at the foot of the page) from the discursive notes, which are segre- 
gated at the end of the book. 


H. A. L. 


Two Currents in the Thought Stream of Europe. A History of 
Opposing Points of View. Eumer G. Super. (The Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 33.) Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1942. 469 pp. $5.00. 


This book seeks to present ‘‘a history of the conflict between 
human nature and nature at large on the continent of Europe,’’ 
and to trace the effects of this conflict on cultural developments 
from the Greeks to the present day. This ‘‘conflict’’ is variously 
described by the author; some of the forms which it assumes are 
theory vs. feeling, permanence vs. mystery, form vs. values. Man’s 
intellectual and cultural achievements are viewed by the author as 
attempts to find compromises between these two antagonistic 
“*forees.’? The two types of compromise which the author dis- 
covers throughout European history are those of the ‘‘absolutist’’ 
and of the ‘‘broad intellectual,’’ the former represented by Plato 
and the latter by Aristotle. This typology is then applied to the 
thought and art of Greece, the medieval period, and the modern 
period. 

Throughout the work the author assumes ultimate national dif- 
ferences and explicitly holds that nations, like individuals, have 
minds. For example, the author asserts without argument that 
“‘he who confidently states or implies these days that the mind of 
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man is the same the world over is ignorant both of the mind and 
nature of the peoples of all Europe’’ (p. 4); and ‘‘the modern 
nation like the modern individual has a mind for memory and 
anticipation in experience . . . he [the nation!] is an individual 
who has learned to harness his ideas to his aspirations and use them 
to advantage’’ (p. 378). The author then attempts to characterize 
the minds of various modern nations. 

It appears to the present reviewer that this book is almost a 
caricature of the attempt to apply the typological approach to his- 
tory. In those fields in which the reviewer is competent to judge 
this work, the typology adopted either disorts the facts or fails to 
make them any clearer. As an object-lesson the book is not with- 
out interest, but if it 1s possible to combine typological and his- 
torical approaches the book has not done a service to its cause. 


Maurice MANDELBAUM. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The first Inter-American Conference of Philosophy was held at 
Yale University, April 30 and May 1, 1943. About forty members 
participated, of whom about twenty came from Latin America. 
The general subjects discussed at the sessions were Contemporary 
Latin-American Thought, The Interrelations of American and Eu- 
ropean Thought, Value and Existence, and The Philosophy of Cul- 
ture. The following papers were presented and discussed: ‘‘Re- 
eent Currents of Philosophic Thought in Argentina’’ by Risieri 
Frondizi, Universidad Nacional de Tucuman and University of 
Michigan ; ‘‘Some Considerations on the Problem of Philosophy in 
Brazil’’ by Afranio Coutinho, Universidad de Bahia, Brazil ; ‘‘ Rous- 
seau in Venezuela’’ by Mariano Picén-Salas, Instituto Pedagogico, 
Venezuela, and Smith College; ‘‘Phenomenology in America’’ by 
Marvin Farber, University of Buffalo; ‘‘Structure and Transcen- 
dence in the Thought of Francisco Romero’”’ by Edgar S. Bright- 
man, Boston College; ‘‘Forms of Philosophical Anthropology’’ by 
Eduardo Nicél, Universidad de México. Several papers by Latin 
American authors who could not attend were distributed in mimeo- 
graphed form. A committee was appointed to organize another 
conference and to promote the preparations for the First Inter- 


American Congress, which is to be held ‘‘immediately after the 
Duration. ’’ 
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